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A NEW INTRODUCTION 


THE EXQUISITE BLUE 
ROMAN HYACINTH 


This exceptional beauty comes from France where, since 1927, it has proven an out- 
standing success in the hands of scores of Hyacinth experts in Holland and France. 
It is a cross between the Dutch Hyacinth, Captain Boynton—an exquisite porcelain 
blue, one of the sturdiest growers—strong and prolific—and the White Roman— 
known everywhere because of its dainty bell forms and earliness. 


Hyacinth Lovers Will Welcome VIRGINIA—The bells have a longer funnel and more 
widely expanded and the stem longer than the White Roman. It produces two and 
very often three perfect flower spikes to each bulb. The attractive feature of this is 
that the blooms are successive and do not all appear at once. 


HAVE BLOOMS AT CHRISTMAS WITHOUT OVER FORCING 


You may enjoy a gorgeous array of VIRGINIA for Christmas and New Year’s—when 
greenhouse blooms are scarcest. If you prefer not to force for the holidays grow them 
cold and use at a later date. 


The Potful in Illustration—This is a 10-inch pot carrying eight bulbs. Please witness 
the result. The blooms measure from 12 to 22 inches tall. Note how strong the stems 
are—a thrifty, sturdy group. 


VIRGINIA Not an Experiment Now—In 1929 we distributed cautiously a few bulbs 
among enthusiastic growers; a greater number in 1930. Up to then we were in no 
position to offer any great quantity. Now We’re Sure That VIRGINIA is one of the 


GREATEST INTRODUCTIONS 


in Hyacinths in the last decade. It is our intention in 1931 to push their sale with 
great vigor as we are sure that urging on our part will make buyers thank us in the 
Winter and Spring of 1931-1932. You can trust our judgment in this as during the 
last 39 years we have been instrumental in introducing many new varieties of bulbs 
from Europe. 


Avoid Possible Disappointment—Since we are the exclusive distributors of VIRGINIA 


in the United States it would be forehanded to send your orders early. We expect a 
quick sell-out and we say this with 100% sincerity. Send today for our Fall Bulb Catalog 


PRICES: $3.75 for 12—$25.00 for 100 


HOSEA WATERER 


Bulbs—Seeds—Plants—Garden Tools—Fertilizers—Insecticides 


714 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1892 
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Ask for 
Catalog 








Visit 
Nursery 


Thinking Abour Eyergreens? 


You know the time is at hand when evergreens can best be moved. 
Perhaps you need to change some of the over-grown specimens 
around the porch, to make a complete new grouping, or to set a 
row for a screen, border-line, or background for the outdoor 
living-room. 


From the great assortment of Evergreens in our nursery you will 
find specimens for foundation groups, rock gardens, sunken gar- 
dens, home grounds and large estates. Our specialties include 
grafted Blue Spruce (Koster and Moerheimi), Junipers in variety, 
Retinosporas, Azaleas, Cotoneasters, and others. 


Our catalogue, ‘‘Evergreens, Azaleas and Rhododendrons,”’ is most help- 
ful. A copy will be mailed on request to those who intend to plant 
evergreens. 
Hardy Plants in Pots for 
Early Fall Planting 


A large assortment of perennials for rock gardens, 

borders and masses of color. Varieties adapted to 

dry or moist soils, woodlands, full sun, or shade. 
Ask for special list. 


In your request for catalogues, please state definitely what you expect to 


plant, as we issue several catalogues. You will confer a favor on us by 
mentioning “‘Horticulture’’ when writing. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 
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We have a fine stock of Upright Hybrid Yews 


suitable for hedges or specimen plants 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 


T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 
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an endless source of delight. 


nursery. 





This month Evergreens! 


August is a practical month in which to move evergreens. Before cold 
weather comes the trees will be well established in the new surround- 
ings, ready to resist winter winds and low temperatures. No matter 
how small your grounds may be, you will find a group of evergreens 


Hick’s Time-saving Evergreens are tall, well-grown specimens 
that will add dignity and charm to any home. In Winter they 
add a cheerful color note to an otherwise dreary landscape; in 
Summer they enhance the beauty of flowering shrubs and shade 
trees. Tall evergreens make effective screens and windbreaks in 
exposed places, while low-growing varieties—Hicks Yew, and 
various Junipers—provide superb hedges. 


Hicks’ Home Landscapes 


(our catalogue) presents Hicks Evergreens and many other unusual plants and 
trees. To the owner of a large estate, or small home, it will be valuable. A 
copy will be mailed to those who are interested in the products of a modern 


Hicks Nurseries, Box E, Westbury, L. I, N. Y. 





























ORCHIDS 
SPECIES HYBRIDS 
Flowered Plants $5 Up 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


CATTLEYAS 


AND THEIR HYBRIDS 


ORCHIDWOOD, Inc. 


830 PELHAMDALE AVE. 
NEW RBOOHELLE, N. Y. 











Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CoO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
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ORCHIDS 


hecies and Hybrids in great variety. We 
wlicit your orders. Write for special lists 
established orchids. 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers 
MMIT NEW JERSEY 


ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 
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Home-grown Bulbs from 
The Green Mountains 


White as freshly fallen snow; 
fragrant as the rarest perfume 
from the Indies; the love- 


liest of the entire lily 
family. Lilium candidum 
grows well in open, 
sunny places, needs but 
little attention, should 
live for years, rewarding 
you with many blooms 
in mid-July. 


PRICES ARE LOWER! 

Solid, home-grown bulbs, direct from 
the bulb beds, 40 cts. each, $4.00 per 
dozen, $30 per 100. 


Imported bulbs (ready in September) 
25 cts. each, $2.50 per dozen, $18 per 100 


REGAL DELPHINIUM (Hardy Larkspur) 


We offer one of the finest strains of hybrid Delphinium available to- 

day—from seed produced by one of the greatest English growers— 

fulfilling every promise the name implies. Heavy compact growth, 

large individual flowers in long dense spikes, in colors ranging from 

pink shades to deep blue, and mostly double—they are truly regal. 
35c Each $3.50 Dozen $25 per 100 


Complete printed instructions for planting and culture sent with each order 


If you do not have our catalogue of perennials, lilies, rare orchids and ferns, shrubs 
and evergreens, please advise us; a copy will be mailed at once. 


F. H. HORSFORD, Box F, Charlotte, Vermont 
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Orchid Plants 
FINE HYBRIDS - FINE SPECIES 

160,000 healthy, mature, flower- 
ing Orchid Plants and count- 
less Seedlings from which to 
select. 22 years’ experience 
with orchids. 

PRICE LIST sent upon request 


Thomas Young Nurseries, Ine. 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 























BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 33 











New York, N. Y. 
ca 






367 MADISON AVENUE 
Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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CALLUNA and ERICA 


Heather and Heath 


i Heathers and Heaths are low, woody, evergreen shrubs whose appeal in flower and foliage is varied. 
The culture of these delightful plants demands an open, sunny situation of sandy, peaty soil, although they grow 
well in a moist spot such as the shade Rhododendrons or Azaleas offer. 


Groupings of the two ~— extend the flowering season from early Spring until Autumn frosts, when the 


green and golden foliage ta 


es on a reddish-bronze hue. 


Ours are fine bushy plants 6 to 8 inches. The prices are: 75c each, 5 or more of one kind at 60c each. We 
will supply one each of the following ten varieties for $7.50— 


Calluna vulgaris 
Calluna v. alba 
Calluna v. a. searlei 


Calluna v. elata 
Calluna v. aurea 
Calluna v. Hammondi 


Calluna v. rubra elata 
Erica darleyensis 
Erica tetralix 


Calluna v. nana 


Take advantage of August and September: excellent months for transplanting evergreens and perennials. 


Bay State Nurseries, Incorpo- 
cated, as previously announced 
is a consolidation of the Bay 
State Nurseries, North Abing- 
ton, Mass. and Wyman’s 
Framingham Nucseries, 
Framingham, Mass. 


MAIN OFFICE: 864 ADAMS ST. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


Sales offices and show grounds 
will be maintained at Fram- 
ingham as well as North 
Abington as in the past. Cor- 
respondence, orders, etc. may 
be sent to either office as 
you may prefer. 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 




















GARDEN WORK FOR EARLY AUGUST 


Dig ie grass, worst of all lawn pests, will be seeding soon. There- 
4 fore, rake the lawn before mowing to bring up all seed stalks 
so that they may be cut off. Sweep off all lawn clippings where crab 
grass is present to prevent their taking root. Crab grass is sometimes 
brought into the lawn in manure. Moral: Use peat moss and a 
chemical fertilizer instead. Lime encourages crab grass particularly. 


Wisterias that did not flower, and those that did, too, should 
have their long, lanky growths shortened considerably in order that 
side spurs may develop which, alone, will bear flowers next Spring. 


Finish any rose pruning of climbers that may be left, unless the 
hips are wanted for their Winter beauty. Cultivate the rose beds 
lightly, just enough to keep the weeds down. Pick up and burn all 
fallen, diseased foliage. Apply the dust gun regularly. 


Hardy phloxes that have finished flowering should have their 
old flower heads snipped off. This will prevent seeding and encour- 
age a second crop of blooms. 


Destroy any chestnut-brown pupae found among irises, when 
dividing the clumps, for these undoubtedly are borers ready to hatch 
into moths that will soon be laying eggs. 


August is the month for planting pansy seeds. Excellent plants 
and blooms can be had only from high quality seeds. Sow also, for 
the Spring garden, forget-me-nots and English daisies. 


Columbines often die after two or three years and therefore 
should be treated as biennials for the best results. Seeds are best 
sown now. Aquilegias hybridize freely so that choice kinds will 
come among the seedlings only if the finest strains in the garden are 
allowed to cross pollinize. 


Do not apply iron sulphate (usually mixed at the rate of one 
pound to two gallons of water) to the lawn as a weedkiller at 
this time. Wait until Fall. Iron sulphate stains stone, cement, metals 
and cloth permanently. Never use this solution on creeping bent 
lawns, to which it is fatal. 


Prepare the ground and plant a bed of strawberries now for a 
good crop next Spring. Use only strong plants grown in pots— 





runners make a slow start. Planting at the proper depth is impor- 
tant: the crown should be just level with the ground. Water freely 
at planting time and from then on until the plants are well estab- 
lished. Firm the soil thoroughly. 


Hardy Fall chrysanthemums will flower best if they are heavily 
watered and well fertilized now with liquid manure or fertilizers 
mentioned below. 


Feed the flower and vegetable gardens with a quick-acting ferti- 
lizer such as nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 
one pound to one hundred square feet of ground. Any commercial 
fertilizer that is labeled about five per cent nitrogen will do as well 
if spread four pounds to one hundred square feet. 


If flowers and vegetables languish in spite of cultivation and 
watering, the soil may be sour. Lime is the cure in early Spring, 
but not now. Instead, topdress the ground with superphosphate or 
nitrophoska. Never apply chemical fertilizers to a dry soil. 


Plant freesia and oxalis bulbs now. New noteworthy freesia vari- 
eties include Elder's Giant White and Golden Daffodil. Use deep 
pans or flower pots and supply drainage. These bulbs should not 
be kept in the dark like tulips and other bulbs. Merely keep them 
cool and watered. The bulbs are good for several years. 


Plant irises, oriental poppies, colchicums, Fall-flowering crocuses 
and madonna lilies at once. 

Borers in dahlias are best cut out with a thin knife by splitting 
up the stem from the hole where the borer entered the stem. To 
prevent the worm from dropping to the bottom of the hollow stem, 
insert two or three toothpicks in the hole. The stem will heal over, 
after extracting the borer, if it is bound with cloth or tape. 

Ants are appearing in lawns in great numbers this year. They can 
easily be eradicated by the following method: with a sharpened 
broom stick make a number of holes about the ant hill to a depth 
of about eight or twelve inches. In each of these pour a tablespoon- 
ful of carbon bisulphide, then cover each hole with a wad of wet 
soil. One application should be sufficient. Carbon bisulphide is 
highly inflammable. Proprietary solutions are also widely used. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Park Planting in the Year 1888 


ASHIONS in the use of flowers out-of-doors have changed 

greatly in recent years, but this change has been nowhere 
more marked than in the treatment of public parks. This fact 
is called to mind by the discovery of a photograph made many 
years ago by Warren Manning, a well-known landscape archi- 
tect of Boston. This picture was made in Washington Park 
in Chicago the Summer of 1888, and in a recent number of 
the Missouri Botanical Garden’s bulletin, Mr. James M. Gur- 
ney, Jr., formerly superintendent of Tower Park, described 
the plan carried out as follows: 

The complete planting includes two row-boats, rowed from opposite 
directions toward the same goal, a large chair on the back of which grows 
the date ‘‘1888."’ Seated in each boat is a man, literally implanted at the 
oars, and endowed with individual facial characteristics (likenesses were 
achieved by infinite detail work in the selection and shading of plants 
used). Directly in back of the chair looms a floral post, on top of which 
sits an owl, presumably of the wise variety, and directly under the owl 
his immortal utterance ‘“‘HOO,”’ asks it with plants. 

Now for the explanation: Cleveland and Harrison were the Democratic 
and Republican candidates for the Presidential chair that year, 1888, and 
the park superintendent indulged his notion of mixing politics with a 
bit of floral cartooning. 

At that time visitors to Chicago parks were greatly pleased with the 
apparent popularity of the floral fancies of carpet bedding. Whether it was 
worth doing (and no one can deny 
it was laborious work requiring 
skill when well executed) did not 
enter into the doing, for this was 
the fashion of the day, and thou- 
sands of succulents and dwarf 
plants were offered up or coaxed to 4 
embroider lawn areas in the prevail- a 
ing style. , 


Garden Flowers 
for Hospital 


The Stamford (Conn.) 
Garden Club, which cele- 
brated its tenth birthday in 
May of this year, has adopted 
as a club project, the furnish- 
ing of garden flowers to the 
Stamford hospital and the 
Stamford Visiting Nurse As- 
sociation. This would not be 
possible if it were not for the 
fact that every week club 
members make voluntary contributions from their own gar- 
dens to each of these charities. The work of distributing the 
flowers is supervised by a committee which not only carries on 
during the Summer months but also collects and sends fruit 
and plants on the three great holidays, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas and Easter. 


Annual Summer Show at Newport 


Delphiniums were especially prominent at the annual show 
of the Newport (R. I.) Horticultural Society, co-operating 





Landscape Work as It Was Conceived of Nearly 50 Years Ago 


with the Newport Garden Association and South County 
Garden Club, held at the Casino on July 8 and 9. Seedling 
Wrexham delphiniums from Mariemount Gardens (James 
Brown, gardener) were given a certificate of merit. 

The border plantings by Mrs. E. V. Hartford (Joseph 
Winsock, gardener) were a distinct achievement. The colors 
of immense delphiniums and Lilium hansoni blended remark- 
ably well with didiscus, rare Kniphofia rufa of an orange 
yellow color, Diplacus glutinosus and lobelia as an edging. 
Joseph Winsock won the cup awarded for the most merito- 
rious exhibit as well as the Doldge Cup for the best vase of 
12 spikes of lilies.) Mrs. H. McK. Twombly (Alexander 
Fraser, gardener) won honors with a 150-foot group of 
ferns, foliage and flowering plants. A cultural certificate was 
awarded to David Boyd for a display of standard fuchsias, 
the finest plants ever exhibited at the Casino. 

A new fragrant golden yellow climbing rose, named Mrs. 
Arthur Curtiss James, was awarded a gold medal. The origi- 
nator of this rose is Walter D. Brownell of Providence, R. I. 

All persons connected with this show as well as visitors 
were very favorably impressed with the quality of the ex- 
hibits in spite of damp, disagreeable weather. It was said to 
be the most successful ever held in New York. 


The Value of Trees 
on a Lawn 

Dr. E. P. Felt, of the Bart- 
lett Tree Research Laborato- 
ries, Stamford, Conn., has 
worked out a formula for ap- 
praising the value of shade 
trees which includes consider- 
ation of the radius of the tree, 
the species of the tree, the lo- 
cation on the property, the 
condition of the tree and the 
residential value per acre of 
the property. 

The basic values which he 
establishes range from $28 
on a 6-inch diameter tree to 
$1,810 on a 48-inch diam- 
eter tree. On this basis an 18- 
inch American elm in perfect 
condition and location on residential property worth $5,000 
an acre would be valued at $635. If the tree were on a show 
place residential property worth twice that amount, Dr. Felt 
would double the value of the tree. 


National Gladiolus Exhibition 


More than 100,000 individual ‘‘spikes’’ are expected to 
arrive in the Cleveland, Ohio, public auditorium August 13, 
for the national gladiolus and Cleveland garden-flower exhi- 
bition, to be held August 14, 15 and 16. The exhibition is 
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the 22nd annual event of the American Gladiolus Society, the 
largest organization in America devoted to any single bloom. 
The Ohio State Gladiolus Society is participating. The Hor- 
ticultural Foundation of Cleveland, Inc., is the local host. 
For the first time in the history of a gladiolus show, other 
garden flowers will be admitted. Garden clubs are taking an 
active interest in the exhibition. The prizes include the Horti- 
cultural Foundation’s Garden Club Achievement Award of 
$200 and the Walter E. Cook Garden Club Achievement 
Award of $100. 


Preparing Flowers for Exhibition 


UGUST KOCH, in charge of Garfield Park Conservatory, 
Chicago, recently spoke before the Chicago Men’s Garden 
Club, giving the members points on the preparation of cut 
flowers for display. He maintained that it is best to cut flowers 
in late afternoon, the day before the show, or else to give the 
blooms at least several hours’ treatment before placing them 
on exhibition. He advised placing the flowers in water for a 
few hours after cutting, at the end of which time the stem and 
foliage should be wrapped in wet paper and placed in a cool 
situation (such as the basement) until the next morning. 
Then they should be again placed in fresh water for another 
hour or two. If the flowers are not wrapped in wet paper 
until the day of the show, the cells will probably shrink, 
water will not penetrate into the stem, and the blossoms will 
wilt. It is also wise to cut the tip of the flower stem afresh 
when it arrives at the exhibition hall. 

Such flowers as peonies should be cut several days ahead of 
time and when the buds show color, the greater part of 
the foliage should be defoliated to reduce the evaporation of 
moisture. It is interesting to know that the flowers plucked 
for display may be forced into quick bloom by immersing the 
stems in warm water in a warm place. They may be retarded 
by placing them in a cool atmosphere in cold water. 

Irises for exhibition should be cut when showing color and 
almost ready to unfold their buds. The iris and the oriental 
poppy may be cut with long stems without injury to the 
plant, but peonies suffer immensely if cut at the bottom. Such 
hard cutting frequently injures the eyes of a peony plant for 
the coming year, weakening the plant severely. 

Searing such flowers as poppies, peonies, dahlias and others 
with hollow stems will help to preserve the beauty of the 
blooms. This may be accomplished with hot wax and a hot 
iron, by placing about one and one-half inches of the stem 
in boiling water or by singeing with a flame. 


—Eileen Neuhauser. 
Chicago, III. 


An American Rock Garden Society 


N view of the fact that within the last two years, an alpine 
garden society has been started in England, it may be of 
interest to readers of Horticulture to learn that almost two 
years ago, a similar society was organized in Cincinnati. 
Believing that ultimately this American society might become 
the nucleus for a state-wide, or even a nation-wide federation, 
the members decided to call the new organization ‘“The Rock 
Garden Society of Ohio.”’ 

Its constitution, in defining its scope, requires that a mem- 
ber must be one familiar with the growing of rock plants, or 
a student of alpines in their native habitats, or one interested 
in the planning and construction of rock gardens. Thus the 
membership is limited to those having at least a moderate 
knowledge of some aspect of the subject. 

Anyone within a radius of 50 miles of Cincinnati may 
become an active member, and others in the state (as well as 
those outside the state) may join as corresponding members: 
the latter have all the privileges of a regular member, except 
the right to vote. The annual dues of corresponding members 
are one dollar. 

At each of the monthly meetings, which are held through- 
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out the Fall and Winter months, some member either gives a 
talk, or reads a paper, on some aspect of rock gardening. In 
addition, records are being kept of the time at which alpines 
bloom, and notes made of the idiosyncrasies of these plants. 
Ultimately the society hopes to publish a pamphlet on this 
subject. The society furnishes collectors and botanic gardens 
with its exchange list of seeds. This year our list comprised 
seeds of over 200 kinds of plants. Miss Elizabeth Lampe, 
2906 Fisher Place, Cincinnati, Ohio, is the recording secretary 
and answers inquiries. 
—Robert M. Senior. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Breeze Hill Gardens 


| 8 ere Sir—lI have been greatly interested in Mr. J. Horace 

McFarland’s request for wisdom in dealing with garden 
visitors at Breeze Hill. A dream realized was my privilege of 
viewing these beautiful gardens recently on the occasion of the 
pilgrimage of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society to Mr. 
McFarland’s home and the home, seemingly, of the rare and 
exquisite blooms of every flower that grows. 

I do not believe the ‘‘dear public’’ realizes the many sacri- 
fices the genial owner must make in order to share the joys 
and benefits of his life work. For myself, I shall never forget 
this garden. Its many phases of beauty were thrilling and I 
shall always be able to see some of those lovely pictures. 

A man whose every moment is busy, who has put all his 
physical powers together with his time and money into this 
lovely and instructive place should have certain intervals that 
he might himself enjoy it, get some relaxation, and plan for 
its future. Science has revealed that even cold and lifeless 
machinery is the better and more enduring for periods of rest. 
How much more is it needed for the living, breathing things 
of Nature? Four days a week Mr. McFarland should own and 
enjoy his gardens, unless his generous nature wants to concede 
the lion’s share to the public; then say he would retain it for 
three days at the very least, keeping it absolutely inviolate and 
allowing Mother Nature to recover a little from too arduous 
admiration. 

—Mrs. John W. Hutchison. 
Narberth, Pa. 


A Giant Pleurotus Mushroom 


WAS the happy captor, a month ago, of a pleurotus mush- 

room at its best estate. It was flourishing, with everything 
in its favor, on the decaying end of a thick, discarded log. 
With much difficulty, it was severed from its host and con- 
veyed, inconveniently but safely, for inspection by experts 
in the Boston Mycological Society. Its great number of parts, 
and its size, were so unusual that these experts recommended 
exhibiting it at the Massachusetts Horticultural Society's ex- 
hibition in June, which recommendation was followed. Sub- 
sequently, the plant was preserved on ice, and portion after 
portion was used in the culinary department, for many days, 
transformed into savory dishes. 

The mushroom was a wonder to all who studied it, and 
proved to be of unrecorded dimensions. Its pileii, or caps, 
numbered over 25; the corresponding 25 stems were com- 
bined into a big, eccentric stem, pileii and big stem all grow- 
ing horizontally. The whole pleurotus had a length of nine 
inches and a width of 16 inches, spreading more sidewise. 
The pileii were lying over each other like huge succulent, thick 
leaves, many of them being eight inches wide. The compound 
stem was three inches long, with a width of six inches. The 
plant was, doubtless, somewhat swollen, and washed whiter, 
by recent abundant rains; nevertheless, it was a giant pile of 
projecting, expanding, flat-lying pileii. It is likely the Myco- 
logical Society can procure more growths, from that same 
thick log’s end, and then be able to decide, beyond all ques- 
tion, whether this pleurotus colony is ulmarius or ostreatus. 


Boston, Mass. —Lemon L. Uhl. 
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Summer Planting in the Garden 


the year to carry on all planting and resetting operations, 

but many subjects can easily be moved during late Sum- 
mer and, in fact, a number of perennials such as oriental pop- 
pies, must be planted during August and early September for 
satisfactory results, because the roots are then in a dormant 
condition. Irises, too, should be brought into the garden dur- 
ing August. This applies not only to the bearded irises but 
the beardless kinds as well. Even bulbous kinds may be 
planted in September. 

It is well known, of course, that the best season for setting 
out peonies is throughout September, although garden makers 
who have established clumps of peonies should not assume 
from this that the plants must be divided. Peonies are best 
left alone for a period of eight or ten years, although fertilizer 
should be applied every season after the plants have finished 
flowering to encourage active leaf growth throughout the late 
Summer months. 

Late Summer transplanting may be construed to mean not 
only the bringing in of new plants but dividing perennials 
already established. This work, however, cannot be safely 
performed in all parts of the country, especially those that 
experience hot, dry weather during late Summer. The north- 
eastern states are most favorably situated. Cool, cloudy 
weather, naturally, is best for all transplanting operations. 

As a rule, Spring flowering perennials are now in a more or 
less dormant condition and are, therefore, ready to be moved. 
Corydalis bulbosa, a native fumatory, comes in this class. Its 
rosy purple flowers appear early in Spring and by mid-Summer 
the foliage has entirely disappeared and the crocus-like bulbs 
are then easily transplanted. Pyrethrums, too, in many vari- 
eties, are best planted at this season of the year. Innumerable 
rock plants, which flower profusely during the Spring 
months, may very readily be divided any time now, especially 
dwarf phloxes and similar Spring-flowering plants such as 


Steere and Fall would seem to be the logical seasons of 








Alyssum saxatile. Campanulas do not resent transplanting 
now and they can be divided easily to provide more plants for 
the border or rock garden. 

A number of perennials should not be disturbed after they 
have once become well established in the border and yet if 
one has a new garden or intends to add them to the planting 
they may be set out in September. The bleeding hearts or 
dicentras are typical of this group. The Virginia cowslip, 
Metrtensia virginica, is another that prefers to spread un- 
checked in a shady spot. All garden makers who are without 
specimens of trollius, especially some of the newer named 
varieties, should make a point of setting out a few clumps late 
this Summer. By making a proper selection, blooms may be 
had throughout the entire Spring season. 

These perennials and others, too, are quicker to become 
established in the border if the smaller sizes of plants are 
used. Needless to say, the soil should be very well prepared 
and moist so that the new roots can spread rapidly. Often it 
is wise to cut off some of the leaves before setting out the 
plants, to prevent wilting. Withered perennials should be kept 
in a cool, shady place exposed to the open air for a day or 
until the stems have become filled with moisture before plant- 
ing. When they are being set out, water should be applied 
around the roots and the soil firmed after the water has set- 
tled. It is wise to draw top soil around the crowns to make 
a dust mulch which will prevent the evaporation of moisture. 

Gaillardias, which many persons treat as biennials, can be 
included in the late Summer planting program. They will be 
much benefitted by an addition of lime in the soil. Some of the 
newer varieties are far superior to the species. This is true of 
the daylilies or hemerocallis, which genus has been greatly 
enriched in recent years with the coming of the Betscher and 
Stout hybrids. By September they will be ready for the 
garden. Add to this list the geums, physostegia, and the 
Spring-flowering anemones such as Anemone pulsatilla but 








Bulbs of the Madonna Lily Should Be Planted as Early as Possible 
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not the kinds such as St. Brigid anemone, which should not 
go in the ground until October or early November, wherever 
it is hardy. Violas, too, which are invaluable for rock gardens 
and borders, should be tucked away in a shady spot along 
with the other plants. 

When considering plants for late Summer transplantings, 
the madonna lily (Lilium candidum), which is considered by 
many persons to be the finest lily for gardens, should receive 
prime consideration, for unlike other lilies, it is best set out 
in the garden as soon as the bulbs are obtainable in August 
so that there will be ample opportunity for the foliage to 
develop before Winter arrives. This tuft of leaves is evergreen. 
It is true that the madonna lily may be planted later on, or even 
in the Spring if it has been wintered over in pots, but there 
is a best time to do everything. The roots of the madonna 
lily grow from the bottom of the bulb and it should, there- 
fore, be planted only two or three inches deep in a light soil. 

A few bulbs make all their growth early in the season 
after which they die down but do not 
flower until the approach of the cool 
Autumn months. This is true of 
Cyclamen neapolitanum, a bulbous 
plant that is a native of European 
woodlands. It is perfectly hardy in 
the North if planted where there is 
perfect drainage and considerable 
shelter from winds and morning 
sunlight. In the Fall it produces an 
abundance of rosy-pink flowers. 
Later on, large ivy-like leaves appear 
that persist all Winter long. This 
particular species can be set out 
either in the Spring or Fall but if the 
plants have been grown in pots they 
may be set out now. 

The Fall-flowering crocuses 
should go in the ground at once. Of 
these Crocus speciosus and C. zo- 
natus are well known. Colchicums, 
too, flower in early Autumn and are 
often confused with the Fall-flower- 
ing crocuses. In fact, some persons 
call them Autumn crocuses, al- 
though they are entirely distinct, 
having broad foliage that appears in 
the Spring and unusually large blos- 
soms often several in a cluster in 
Autumn. Both colchicums and cro- 
cuses should be set out soon or they 
may come into bloom even before they have been taken out of 
the package. 

Although opinions of experts differ as to when it is best to 
transplant evergreens, nurserymen have found that beginning 
about the middle of August, most kinds are in excellent con- 
dition for transplanting. They have then finished their Sum- 
mer growth. When evergreens are being transplanted the roots 
must be kept thoroughly moistened and protected from dry- 
ing winds and the hot sunlight. If by chance the evergreens 
should be delivered in a slightly wilted condition, they should 
be kept in a shady spot and watered heavily for a day or two 
before being set in the ground. All evergreens, except the very 
smallest sizes, should be dug with a ball of soil around the 
roots, this ball to be covered with coarse burlap. It will not 
be necessary to remove the burlap; instead, set the plants out 
burlap and all. 

It is important after the plants have been set in the ground 
to water them heavily. Then the soil should be well firmed. 
In a week or two, the plants should be inspected to see if the 
soil has loosened around the trunks as a result of swaying in 
the wind. If air space should be left around the trunks, the 
roots would dry and the trees would eventually die. 

Newly planted evergreens should be heavily mulched to a 
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This Hemlock, Like Many Other Evergreens, May Be 
Planted as Early as the Middle of August 
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depth of ten or 12 inches with old manure, rotten hay, or 
garden refuse. This material will decompose during the Win- 
ter months and can be mixed with the soil in the Spring. 
Even though such a mulch is applied it will not retain enough 
moisture in the ground during dry weather, so that heavy 
watering will be necessary late in the Fall just before the 
ground freezes. Evergreens cannot be supplied in good condi- 
tion for transplanting late in Summer in many sections, 
especially those that have sandy soil, unless some artificial 
means of irrigation is employed or rainfall has been abundant, 
because the soil will not be moist enough to stay in a compact 
ball around the roots when the plants are dug. 


The Woolly Speedwell 


ogee foliage gray or silvery is much in demand for garden 
effects many plants rather weedy in habit are now culti- 
vated. One of the best of gray-leaved or silvery plants is the 
woolly speedwell, Veronica incana, 
by far the best of the veronicas of 
this peculiar foliage. It is also one 
of the best of the dwarf erect veroni- 
cas, about a foot tall, never requir- 
ing staking, and yet not at all stiff 
in habit. As a foliage plant it is effec- 
tive all the season, and in June the 
spires of flowers are a deep clear blue, 
a better and deeper color than on 
most of its kind. It is of perfectly 
easy culture in any garden soil, and 
is not too large for most rock gar- 
dens. Few plants with silvery foliage 
have also such satisfying flowers. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Lexington ( Mass.) 
Botanic Garden. 








Ornamental Cherries 
From Seed 


F you believe that Japanese under- 
stock is essential for Japanese 
cherries, then save seed this year 
from your own trees. In our nurs- 
eries Prunus subhirtella pendula 
(Japanese weeping cherry) and P. 
subhirtella, varieties Beni-Higan and 
Autumnalis, are thoroughly cov- 
ered with fruit, which is moderately easy to pick and which 
germinates readily. 

The same applies to the serrulata and lannesiana varieties, 
particularly to those with semi-double and single flowers. 
The crop of fruit is perfectly enormous on some of the trees. 
The semi-double and double varieties produce seed sparingly, 
but the seedlings are frequently of some quality and may be 
suitable for producing new varieties, although it is no doubt 
better to accept the present varieties as being the ultimate, as 
very little improvement seems possible. 

Very likely most of the varieties among the Japanese flow- 
ering cherries are bud variations vegetatively propagated. It 
was noticeable this season that there was a distinct variation 
in the deeper colored sorts, such as Kofugen, Sekizan and 
Kanzan. 

Some years ago we discovered a very valuable bud variation 
that promises to excel in quality, productiveness and depth of 
color any of the existing varieties. It is so strikingly different in 
color that even the uninitiated have no difficulty whatever in 
identifying it as something superior and different. This vari- 
ety will be available soon. 

—A. E. Wohlert. 
Narberth, Pa. 








The Roses of Mid-Summer 


NY rose is sure to bloom in March, April, May, June or 
July, wherever it happens to be situated with respect to 
the Spring that sweeps America from the southern tip 

of California to Hudson Bay. 

But we have come to admire and to desire, sometimes to a 
neglectful and unfortunate extent, what we call the “‘ever- 
blooming’’ roses (as if there were such a thing), meaning 
when we use that term recurrent-blooming roses. These are, 
for the most part, the tea and the hybrid tea roses, the poly- 
antha and the Bourbon-Bengal-Gallica mess which not even a 


botanist can safely place, to say nothing of the rugosa type 
and its more or less repeating hybrids. Thus we do expect 
roses after the first great burst. We get them, too, more or less, 
and it is the question of more rather than less that I mention 
today under the heading of what roses we shall really have in 
mid-Summer. 

The thought back of these words is to suggest considera- 
tion of the roses in the garden of anyone interested in mid- 
Summer roses, so that he may discern which are favoring 
him, how they favor him, and therefore how desirable they 
are from the mid-Summer bloom standpoint. 

I have no suspicion that roses are any more constant to 
their mid-Summer blooming habits in one location than an- 
other than they are in their general bloom habits. My observa- 
tions, therefore, are as closely local, as all rose observations 
ought to be. They refer to Breeze Hill, which considers almost 
500 varieties of the recurrent-blooming suspicion, together 
with climbers and hybrid perpetuals, and so on, outside this 
July possibility group. 

At Breeze Hill the roses in the main garden are in quarter- 
circles of a color relation inside the shrub and climber shelter 
through which we are increasingly hoping to afford these 
hybrid tea, tea and polyantha roses the wind and sun defense 
denied to them by the old books. 

I speak first of the quarter-circle which has in it the yellow 
and near-yellow roses which run much toward red and orange 
and other hues, impossible accurately to describe save in the 
mind of someone who has an expensive color scheme to sell. 

I enter this yellow section through an avenue of the very 
red Gruss an Teplitz. It is coming back slowly, but it went 
away slowly, or never went. With its somewhat lower-grow- 
ing similarity, Ecarlate, it is a dependable constant bloomer. 
That is, one or the other of them, or both of them, will 
always be found providing flowers. 

Turning left I see as the first item the really constant- 
blooming Talisman, always charming in picturesque color 
variation and excellent foliage. Only one other rose in this 
section seems to equal Talisman in quantity and constancy 
of bloom, and that is the delightful light yellow Australian 
Golden Dawn. Of secondary recurrent bloom quality I find 
Souv. de Madame Boullet, Mrs. Erskine Pembroke Thom of 
the difficult name, the easy Roselandia, Rev. F. Page-Roberts, 
Independence Day, Mrs. Dunlop Best and Gaiety. 

In the third grade of bloom recurrence—and this has noth- 
ing whatever to do with quality of blooms—are Richard E. 
West, Grange Colombe, Feu Joseph Looymans, Duchess of 
Wellington, Souv. de Claudius Pernet, Souv. de H. A. Ver- 
schuren (How these Frenchmen and Hollanders love to hide 
the candle of a good rose under the bushel of an impossible 
name!), Li Bures. Distinctly slow on the come-back this 
July 16th day are the otherwise excellent Eldorado, the more 
excellent Mrs. Pierre S. duPont, and the piquant Li Bures. 
They may be different in two weeks. 

Turning now to the red quadrant from the Gruss an Tep- 
litz entrance, I see among the really fine and quick come-backs 
Margaret McGredy, who has never left us for a day, National 


Flower Guild and Sensation. Next in today’s bloom return 
are the excellent Joyous Cavalier, The General, Bedford 
Crimson, the admirable Etoile de Hollande, Charles K. Doug- 
las and Red Radiance. 

Starting growth more slowly, but yet showing an occa- 
sional flower, are Irish Hope, Irish Charity, Sir David Davis, 
Vesuvius, George C. Waud, Lieutenant Chauré, Laurent 
Carle, Hortulanus Budde. Hanging back on the start are Red 
Letter Day, the really fine Souv. d’ Alexandre Bernaix, Serge 
Basset, Etoile de France, Chateau de Clos Vougeot and 
Hoosier Beauty. 

Moving up to the northeast and northwest sections of this 
rose circle where the pink and white roses live, I find only 





The Talisman Rose, Which Gives Mr. McFarland a 


Long Blooming Season 


Radiance and Lady Pirrie highly distinguished by a quantity 
of bloom quickly returned. In good second place are K6nigin 
Carola, Mama Lamesch, Una Wallace, the notoriously reluc- 
tant Dame Edith Helen, the whole Madame Butterfly tribe, 
including the original Ophelia; Lady Ursula, Madame Leon 
Pain, Souv. de Georges Pernet, Mrs. Henry Bowles, Cuba, 
Isobel, Mrs. A. R. Barraclough, Jules Gaujard. Slower to 
start on this Summer bloom gift to us are Betty Uprichard, 
Etoile de Feu, Mari Dot, Madame Edouard Herriot, Charles 
P. Kilham and Lady Alice Stanley. 

This mid-July situation follows a remarkably good Spring 
so far as growth is concerned, a marvelous June burst of 
bloom at its maximum just about five weeks ago, and con- 
tinuous plant prosperity. Not many of the roses are other 
than in good shape right now. All have been kept sprayed 
regularly every week either with Massey dust or fungtrogen, 
and all have had one good dose after a rain of fresh liquid 
cow manure. They all look right now as if they mean busi- 
ness, and August 15 may tell another story. I know that 
September 15 will, because then some of those now reluctant 
to bloom will be producing magnificent flowers. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Frederick R. Newbold’s War Work 


EAR Sir—After reading the tribute in Horticulture to 
Mr. Frederick R. Newbold, late treasurer of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York, I feel it must be said that no 
tribute is really adequate which does not mention the great 
pleasure he gave with flowers during the war. 

It was Mr. Newbold who, in the early days of the great 
struggle, recognized the cheer and happiness flowers might 
give to the boys, when leaving for camp or for Europe, boys 
returning sick, wounded, discouraged, boys in hospitals, even 
boys in psychopathic wards. He personally conceived the idea, 
and with the help of the wholesale florists organized the 
Hospital Flower Distribution, in co-operation with the Na- 
tional League of Women’s Service, distributing literally thou- 
sands of blooms daily to many hospitals. He even went so far 
as to provide roses, that each boy might have the flower he 
liked best. Immeasurable was the good and comfort he 
brought to boys—often far from home—and all done in the 
most quiet, unobtrusive way. He literally ‘‘said it with 
flowers.” Mr. Newbold was also instrumental in the work of 
replanting orchards in devastated France. Truly, flower lovers 
and horticulturists have lost a great friend. 

—L. W. Curtin. 


New York, N. Y. 


Why Lilacs Were Good This Year 


HORACE McFARLAND asks in a late issue, ‘Why do 
¢ we have good lilacs this year?”’ 

When growing roses a second year under glass, it is the 
custom to rest the plants for two or three weeks, withholding 
water and cultivation. Then we cut back the plants, give a 
mulch of soil and fertilizer and a good soaking of water. The 
plants respond with a vengeance and there follows growth 
and bloom of greater vigor and quantity than ever. 

Last Summer Nature gave plant life a long rest, completely 
drying out the beds. She followed with a mulch of snow, and 
Spring completed the job by copious waterings and by raising 
the temperature. Our lilacs were fine, and our outdoor roses 
have never made such a show of vigor and bloom, and alto- 
gether the life of all in Nature's garden seems this year to be 
more vigorous than ever. To me, the reason is simple. 


Woodstock, Conn. —Franklin D. Bowen. 


Red Spider on Evergreens 


ED spiders are reported to be doing much damage to ever- 
greens in different parts of the country, particularly in 
the Middle West: This pest can be exterminated without 
great difficulty by the use of certain dusting materials. Prob- 
ably the best combination is made by mixing dry sulphur 
and dry tobacco dust in equal parts. The sulphur should be 
the kind purchased in seed stores, not the kind sold in drug 
stores. This dust should be blown on the plants three times 
in the course of the season, beginning preferably in June, al- 
though later work is not to be overlooked. Where there are 
only a few trees it may be put on with a hand-bellows or a 
small dusting-gun. 
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Library Accessions in Boston 


The following books have recently been added to the 


Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 

Alves flowers, by G. Hegi, tr. by W. M. Deans. London, Blackie, 

American alpines in the garden, by A. McCully. N.Y., Macm., 1931. 

American rose annual, ed. by J. H. McFarland and G. A. Stevens. 
Harrisburg, Pa., American rose society, 1931. 

Another tussie-mussie, comp. by V. and H. W. Trovillion. Herrin, 
Ill., Herrin news shop, 1930. 

Beauty from bulbs, by John Scheepers inc. N.Y., Scheepers, 1931. 

Book of gardens, by John Scheepers inc. N.Y., Scheepers, 1920. 

— Society of Natural History, 1830-1930. Boston, The society, 

Les cactacées utiles du Mexique, par L. Diguet. Paris, Société na- 
tionale d’acclimatation, 1928. 

es for everyman, by M. C. Allwood. London, Country life, 

Catalogue méthodique et synonymique des variétés de pommes de 
terre; 4me éd. Paris, Vilmorin-Andrieux, 1927. 


The chrysanthemum; rev. ed., by A. Herrington. N.Y., Judd, 1929. 


Classified list of daffodil names, by the Royal horticultural society. 
London, The society, 1931. 

Colour schemes for the flower garden; 7th ed., by G. Jekyll. London, 
Country life. 

Culture of vegetables and flowers from seeds and roots; 18th ed., by 
Sutton & sons. London, Simpkin, 1930. 

Dahlia, a practical treatise; 6th and rev. ed., by L. K. Peacock. N.Y., 
Judd, 1931. 

= of color, by A. Maerz and M. R. Paul. N.Y., McGraw, 
1930. 

First Ptickler-Muskau als gartenkiinster und mensch, by F. Zahn. 
Cottbus, A. Heine, 1928. 

Garden clubs; their activities and organization, by F. C. Speller. N.Y., 
Mohawk, 1931. 

Handbook of coniferae, by W. Dallimore and A. B. Jackson. London, 
Arnold, 1923. 

oe Sree, by Ellis H. and R. T. Wilson. Omaha, Ralph pr. 
co., : 

Histoire des légumes, par G. Gibault. Paris, Libraire horticole, 1912. 

Intellegence of the flowers, by M. Maeterlinck, tr. by A. T. de 
Mattos. N.Y., Dodd, 1907. 

Irises, by F. F. Rockwell. N.Y., Macm., 1928. 

Le jardin potager moderne; 4me ed., by Rivoire pére et fils. Lyon, 
Rivoire, 1928. 

Jardineria general y espanola, by J. M. Priego. Madrid, Editorial 
voluntad, 1925. 

Johnny Appleseed and his time, by H. A. Pershing. Strasburg, Va., 
Shenandoah pub., 1930. 

Lilies of Japan, by the Yokohama nursery co. Yokohama, 1907. 

— pflanzenkunde, by H. Fischer. Miinchen, Miinchner, 

Monographie de la horticulture en Hongrie, by C. Schilberszky. 
Budapest, Soc. “Athenaeum,” 1900. 

Nature and properties of soils; rev. ed, by T. L. Lyon and H. O. 
Buckman. N.Y., Macm., 1929. 

New creations in plant life; 2d ed., rev. and enl., by W. S. Harwood. 
N.Y., Macm., 1918. 

New, rare, and good old irises, by E. W. Sheets. Baltimore, Md., 
Waverly pr., 1930. 

On modern gardening, by H. Walpole. N.Y., Young books, 1931. 

Orchid = in Central America, by P. C. Standley. Smithsonian 
inst., 4. 

Peach culture; new, rev. and greatly enl. ed., by J. A. Fulton. N.Y., 
Judd., 1910. 

Pelargonium: culture of the various classes, by L. H. Bailey. London, 
Garden office, 1880. 

Perennial gardens, by H. S. Ortloff. N.Y., Macm., 1931. 

Piante da fiori e da ornamento, by G. Vagliasindi e C. Masera. 
Torino, Unione Tipograf.-editrice, 1924. 

Plant hunting on the edge of the world, by F. K. Ward. London, 
Gollancz, 1930. 

Poetry of plants, by H. Macmillan. London, Isbister, 1902. 

Le pois de senteur, by E. Le Graverend. Paris, Libraire agricole, 1930. 

Practical carnation culture, by T. A. Weston. N.Y., DeLaMare, 1931. 

Principles of vegetable-gardening; 15th ed., by L. H. Bailey. N.Y., 
Macm., 1916. 

Rock garden, by F. A. Aust and Hazel Hankinson. Des Moines, 
Meredith, 1931. 

ew of the flowering plants, by A. M. Johnson. N.Y., Century, 
1931. 

Tercentenary of New England agriculture, by The Commissioners of 
— of the six New England States. Springfield, Phelps pr., 

Terrasses et jardins, by A. Lurcat. Paris, Moreau, 1928. 

Tulipes de Europe, by E. Levier. Neuchatel, Soc. typog., 1884. 

Unsere freiland laubgehdlze, by E. Silva Tarouca und C. Schneider. 
Wein, Hdlder, 1931. 

What every rose-grower should know, by The American rose society. 
Harrisburg, Pa., The soc., 1931. 

Wild flowers of Kashmir (ser. 3), by B. O. Coventry. London, 
Raithby, 1930. 

Wokas, a primitive food of the Klamath indians, by F. V. Coville. 
Natural museum, 1902. 








Keeping the Border in Bounds 


N the formal garden, keeping the perennial border neat 
if and trim is most important. Here, perennials and annuals 
may be allowed to make irregular masses along the bor- 
der’s edge, but at the ground line there should be a distinct 
boundary, if for no other reason than to make the mainte- 
nance of the garden easier. For this purpose, a walk of brick, 
colored a neutral tone, may be used. Such a walk must be 
laid over a 16-inch foundation of cinders, or any such mate- 
rial, to provide good drainage and to prevent heaving from 
frost. The bricks should have a layer of sand under them. 
Avoid setting the bricks in a complicated pattern. For a neat 
border, use bricks set either end-wise or edge-wise. 

A solid paving is very often necessary, although it is not 
as congenial to plants, particularly roses, as stone flagging or 
slate laid in an irregular pattern with turf or low-growing 
plants in the interstices. Sandstone is one of the best materials 
with which to build such a walk. If turf borders one side 
of the walk, the slabs must be set level with it so that the 
grass may be mown conveniently. Here, again, a good foun- 
dation should be laid under the walk, although some land- 
scape architects advise that only a one-inch cushion of sand 
is necessary. A sandstone (or brick) walk thus serves the 
purpose of keeping the perennials from spreading out of 
place as well as improving the design of the garden. Natu- 
rally, such pavings are best confined to gardens near the house, 
and the material used should harmonize with the building. 

Turf will not stand the wear if there is much travel over 
it, but in private gardens, formal or informal, it makes the 
most natural walk, although it requires more care. For in- 
stance, the turf breaks easily along the perennial border’s 
edge, and considerable hand clipping is necessary. To hold 
the turf in place, some persons use bricks set on edge without 
mortar, but these soon get out of line. Roofing slate on edge is 
less conspicuous. Heavy one-inch boards of cypress or red- 
wood, painted with creosote, will last for a number of years, 
although wood does not conform to borders having sharp 
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curves. In a strictly formal garden, a narrow reinforced con- 
crete edging or one of terra cotta tile is permissable. However, 
unless a deep frost-proof foundation is made for them, they 
will heave and crack during the Winter. Of course, heavier 
concrete construction is suitable for edging driveways, but its 
glaring whiteness does not harmonize well with the land- 
scape. 

Therefore, metal curbing is undoubtedly the best in every 
way, for edging the border or even separating the turf from 
gravel walks or driveways. It is flexible and can be used along 
borders with sweeping lines or sharp bends as well. One of 
them, called estate steel curbing, comes in long strips, in 
various thicknesses and widths, and is galvanized or painted 
green. 

Unlike the other edgings mentioned above, it is permanent, 
and the long metal pegs used for keeping it in place prevent 
heaving by Winter frosts. Still more important, from an 
artistic point of view, is the elimination of the harsh glaring 
edge that detracts from the garden picture, because the metal 
strips are almost entirely out of sight, yet serving their pur- 
pose admirably. The steel is flexible and will bend to fit any 
curve. It can be made to fit the sharp angles of complicated 
formal flower beds, this work being done by the manufacturer 
upon request. To be sure, the metal will not conform to 
sudden grades, but most gardens are not on rolling ground. 

Lawn maintenance is reduced to a minimum when metal 
edgings are used along the flower beds. The turf does not 
break away under the gardener’s foot, nor does it spread into 
the border. Likewise, rampant perennials cannot grow into 
the lawn. Always, there is a neat boundary between lawn or 
walk and the flower beds. There is hardly any hand clipping 
of the edges necessary because the lawn mower or lawn trim- 
mer can be run over the sunken metal strips. Even the instal- 
lation of these edgings is simple and can be undertaken by any 
amateur. 

A zinc edging, which is similar to the steel curbing, turns 
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Sandstone in Random Sizes Makes an Excellent Garden Walk Appropriate for Edging the Flower Border 
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“Little 
Potted 


Seedlings 


Late Summer and Fall seeding can 
never be a success. This is because 
most rock plants are native of high, 
cool altitudes and their seed, like that 
of perennials, will germinate slowly 
or not at all under heat. If sown in 
cool Autumn, the plants are too small 
to “winter over” or are frequently 
killed with winter mulch. 


It is all very perplexing, but “potted 
seedlings" and divisions are con- 
venient and "sure": if planted early 
they will grow into splendid clumps 
by Winter. 


“There is, besides, a point upon 
which we must lay emphasis, and that 








is that we shall succeed better with | 


fairly young plants (not too young and 


frail, of course) than with those which | 


have large roots.”—From Rock Garden 
and Alpine Plants by Henri Correvon. 


DELPHINIUM 


Blackmore and Langdon Gold Medal | 


named Delphinium, including many 
novelties of last season, every variety 
awarded a Gold Medal. 


The “Award of Merit’ collection, 
strong transplanted seedlings well 
rooted from little pots ready to bloom 


this season. 100 for $10.00. 
ROCK PLANTS 


in great variety, including many new 


HORTICULTURE 


a neutral gray when weathered. It is lighter and is more 
frequently used to edge the border, whereas the heavier steel 
curbing is stiff enough to stand the abuse it would get along 
a much-traveled walk or driveway. It is made in different 
thicknesses, but the heavier one-quarter inch size is better for 
general use. As with the steel edging, it is set flush with the 
turf. Being more flexible, amateurs may find it easier to put 
in place. 

Landscape architects have used both the steel and zinc edg- 
ings with very satisfactory results. Although the first cost may 
be greater than for other materials, the saving in maintenance 
labor alone is considerable, not to mention permanency and 
harmony with the landscape. 


Mariposa Tulips and Their Kin 


HE calochorti, or mariposa tulips (see cover illustration) , 

hail from our Western coastal regions, being found from 
British Columbia to Mexico. The soils in their native habitat 
vary considerably, and they flourish equally well on the adobe 
soil of California; the meadow lands of the Northwest and 
the volcanic soils of the foothills. 

These lovely flowers were first brought into cultivation in 
1826 and found their way into English gardens long before 
we used them in our own. The name calochortus is from the 
Greek, meaning “‘beautiful’’ and ‘‘grass.’’ Mariposa is the 
Spanish term for butterfly, this name was given the larger 


species on account of the strongly marked resemblance on the 


and interesting kinds, all will bloom | 


this season, if planted early. 


Please state your location and ex- 
posure so that we can send you some- 
thing that will grow and bloom abun- 
dantly. Assortment. 100 for $5.00. 


LITTLE PLANTS 
For Stepping Stones 


It is hard to find a little plant that 
“will stand the wear” but we have 
some that are low and “husky,” always 
neat and tidy in the path. Many are 
sweet smelling too, when you walk 


over them. 100 for $5.00. 
PERENNIALS 


“Because of sentiment,” we have 


made a collection of “little potted” | 
fragrant flowers from old gardens. | 


There are new imported perennials 
among them — just right for tucking 
into empty spaces. 100 for $5.00. 


Wild Flowers and Ferns 


from our new Alpine Garden in the 
Catskills. Collection of strong plants, 
well packed. 100 for $10.00. 


® 


ELSIE McFATE. 


Hillside Hardy Flower 
Gardens 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


ESTABLISHED 1895 








lower part of the petals to the wings of a butterfly. Between 
40 and 50 species are in cultivation. There are three groups. 
In the first are the globe tulips, with nodding, half-open 
dainty globular-formed blooms, in colors varying from white 
to yellow and rose. These are woodland plants and together 
with the star tulips make good subjects for the rock garden 
as they come into bloom after most of the other spring bloom- 
ing bulbs are past. 

The second group comprises the star tulips, sometimes 
called ‘‘cat’s ears’’ on account of the furry texture of the lower 
part of the petals. These, as compared with the other groups, 
are a trifle smaller. 

The true mariposa tulip has lovely cup-shaped flowers with 
flaring edge from three to four inches in diameter. There are 
from three to five flowers on a slender leaf-wrapped stem 
about 14 inches tall. There are many variations in color as 
well as in the texture of the petals, some being covered with 
hairs on the inner surface and some smooth. Carl Purdy in- 
forms us that “‘each strain carries out the plan on a color 
scheme of its own, and they can be compared only with the 
orchids in the wonderful variability of beauty.” 

Some authorities state that these plants are semi-hardy; 
that they need Winter protection in our Eastern climate; that 
perfect drainage is essential; that sand and grit are highly 
important to their well being and that they should be lifted 
after the blooming period is over. No doubt all this is true. 
Unintentionally I reversed all directions for care, situation 
and soil requirements when the little bulbs arrived last year, 
planting the globe type, which is supposed to enjoy shade, in 
a sunny southern exposure, and the mariposas in a very shady 
spot. The soil in both situations was ordinary loam with no 
sand, or grit, and only the natural drainage the land happens 
to be blessed with. I gave no Winter protection of any sort 
and for all this neglect I have been rewarded with most glori- 
ous blooms for the past six weeks. 

This year I shall abide by all cultural instructions and add 
many hundreds to my present collection. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to note that despite their discomforts due to carelessness, 
they seem happy. Certainly, these bulbs should be recom- 
mended for their dispositions as well as their most extraordi- 
nary beauty. 

—Florence DeBevoise. 
Greens Farms, Conn. 
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Successful Gardening, 
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_— 





ACCESSORIES 


Many of them 
recently 
recommended 
through 
“Horticulture” 





Rubber Rakes 
16 in. $1.00; 
20 in. $1.25; 
24 in. $1.50, 


Fertilizer 
Spreader 
Lawnette 
14 in. spread 
$8.00. 
Doo-Klip 
Grass Shears 
Very popular 


$1.50. Long 
handle type, illustrated, 2 wheels, $2.50. 


Eureka Weeder 
Three steel fingers, 
handle, 75c. 


French Pruning Shears 
Clock spring 7 in. $2.25; 8 in. $2.50, 
10 in. $3.00. 


S. L. N. Plant Stakes 
The kind with the spiral at the top. 
Enamelled green. 3 ft. Doz. $1.00, 100 
$7.00; 4 ft. Doz. $1.25, 100 $9.00. 


Detachable Hose Reel 


Unreel your hose as you water without 
interfering with flow. $5.00. 





bent head, 4 ft. 


Multiple Sprinklers 
A set of three fool-proof nozzles that 
couple between short lengths of hose 
and allows you to sprinkle at different 
spots simultaneously. Set $3.75. 


Rain Wave Sprinkler 
The most up-to-date oscillating sprink- 
ler, covering 50-60 ft. square. $37.50. 


Hedge Trimmers 








Disston’s Simplicity No. 100 for new 
growths only, $3.50, 12 in.; No. 101 for 
old and new growth, 16 in. $4.50. 


Electrimmer 
11 in. blade operated shuttle-like by 
electricity to cut quickly and cleanly, 
$39.50. Cord longer than 15 ft. up to 
250 ft. at 3c per ft. extra. 


Serrated Edge Hedge Shears 
Wiss. 6% in. blades $2.75; 8 in. blades 
$3.25; 9 in. blades $3.50. 


Climax Lawn Sand 
For eradicating weeds in lawns with- 
out injury to grass, 314 lb. 75c; 7 Ibs. 
$1.25; 14 Ibs. $2.00; 28 lbs. $3.50; 56 
lbs. $6.00. 

Carrying Charges Extra 
Descriptive Matter Mailed Gratis 
What Interests You? 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
















DO YOU KNOW /®% 
that the ideal time 


to plant ever- 
greens is during 


the rest period have @ 
in August wonder- 
and Sep- < ful assort- 
ment of all 

tember? . 
typesincluding 


& many rare varie- 

ties. Handbook 
and booklet “How 
to Plant" on request. 


Princeton Nurseries 
PRINCETON, NW. J. 
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hese stately flowers, symbol of purity and 
votion, whose regal grace and glistening 
hiteness give a supreme distinction to any | 
beden, are especially alluring against a back- i} 
pound of blue Delphiniums. | 
Our bulbs are selected from the choicest 
bilection in France——stalks 4 to 5 feet tall, 
Hien 10 to 15 magnificent blooms on a | 
ingle stem. ; I 
To secure their gracious beauty for your 1] 
iden next year at these unusually low prices | 
he bulbs must be ordered now. They will be 
blivered to you ready for planting in Sep- 


ember 1] 
z Size—Extremely large picked bulbs 





r unusual results (supply limited). | 
75c each, $7.50 a dozen 

guar Mammoth Bulbs— 
$4.50 a dozen; $35 per 100) 

st Size Bulbs— 
35c each, $3.50 a dozen, $25 per 100 || 

Dur Bulb Book—-Lists of choicest bulbs for || 
ndoor or outdoor planting—Free on request. || 


Schlings Bulbs | 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
Madison Avenue near 58th Street 
New York City 


— — 





_] 











iIOW READY! 


FI WERE 
O MAKE 
\ GARDEN 


B 
-H. WILSON 


ESTRATFORD CO., BOSTON 









{f 

MlhwaysS - > - OW 
he fincet estates- 
Boxwood 


After years of search, many rare, old 
Necimens of fine Box have been 
jumbled in the Conwell Gardens 
" your selection for Fall plantings. 






ERNEST CONWELL, 


tOXWOOD NURSERIES 
MILTON, DELAWARE 


LA "MAGGIE MOTT" 
Plants From English Seed 
rit $3.50 100 for $25 
AMY HORE 
Grower of Hardy Perennial Plants 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
“ICH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 
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Meconopsis Baileyi in Pennsylvania 


LUSIVE as some fantastic dream, Meconopsis baileyi has 

nevertheless troubled the waking hours of the most sea- 

soned gardeners for a number of years. With rare eagerness 
we devour each word from a veteran. 

Last year, after having had remarkably good fortune in 
raising a quantity of fine lusty plants from seed, only a scant 
six were left for our humble little garden. These were planted 
on the north side between a low hemlock and a rhododendron 
where cypripediums were colonized for years. The compost 
was a mixture of leaf mold and clay loam, but well drained. 
Only the early morning and very late afternoon sun filters 
into this little corner. 

Within a week's time, our little colony was reduced to 
three. For some inexplicable reason the drought didn’t effect 





oem 
Meconopsis Batleyi Which Tempts the Gardener's Skill 


these piants. They grew like lusty young weeds. Heavy 
snows came and fell upon these three. They had been left 
unprotected to endure our hard Winter with the temperature 
as low as 18 degrees below zero. We were almost convinced, 
like so many of our friends, that it was futile to bother with 
Meconopsis baileyi, since it was like some fata morgana, with- 
out any reality. 

During the middle of April we were again fired with hope 
when a burgeoning growth was visible. Today (May 27) 
large hairy buds have formed on one, and the other two 
are close behind. It is, possibly, a matter of hours before 
the terminal bud will open, and will consumate one of the 
greatest adventures we have had with difficult plant subjects. 

This year we are enlarging this colony with several hun- 
dred strong young seedlings, and are spurred on by our small 
success. 

—David Mazer. 
East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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ER ichard 
‘Piccialind 


Professional 


Horticultural Service 
Landscape Construction 


Rock Gardens and 
Natural Development 
of Estates a Specialty 


Work Done Anywhere 


160 LASELL ST., BOSTON 32 

















BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 


- to have a healthy growth they must have 
rainfall that falls like a gentle 
shower—rainfall that gives all the moisture needed 


daily rainfall 


without puddling or washing——rainfall that pene- 
trates to the tiny roots and gives them life — 
rainfall that keeps everything luxuriantly green. 
. . Skinner System of Irrigation gives the kind 
of rainfall every growing thing needs and gives 
it at the ‘‘mere turn of a valve.’ 

No matter what your watering problem may be 
there are Skinner System concealed lines, over- 
head lines or portable sprinklers of every type 
to adequately take care of it. 

Our booklet ““RAIN"’ explains the Skinner 
System in detail. Write for it today. 


TRADE 


SKINNER SYSTEM 


OF IRRIGATION 
MARK 


The SKINNER IRRIGATION CO. 


100 CANAL ST. TROY, OHIO 
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For Best Results Plant 








Tulips- — 


Hyacinths,Crocus 
Dattodils, Lilies, etc. 


New low prices on Burpee’s Bulbs, the best 
that grow. Plant now for Spring beauty. 


ASSORTED TULIPS 


Choice, g:ant flowering varieties — large bulbs — all 
colors mixed for gorgeous display: 


Darwin, all colors mixed 28 for $1.00 100 for $3.35 
Cottage, all colors mixed 25 for 1.00 100 for 3.75 
Breeder, all colors mixed 20 for 1.00 100 for 4.75 


NAMED VARIETIES 


Selections made by us. Each variety bagged and lIa- 
beled separately. 10 each of 10 named varieties: 


100 Darwin Tulips $4.00 
100 Cottage Tulips 4.25 
100 Breeder Tulips 5.00 


FIVE FAVORITE HYACINTHS 


2 each of 5 Named Varieties, 10 Mammoth Bulbs $1.20 
3 each of 5 Named Variet.es, 15 Mammoth Bulbs 1.65 
6 each of 5 Named Varieties, 30 Mammoth Bulbs 3.00 


All colors mixed (not labeled) 14 for $1; 25 for $1.70. 


DAFFODILS 


All varieties mixed, 12 for $1.00; 25 for $1.90 
100 for $7 00. 


Order now for Fall planting—All bulbs guaranteed. 


Co. 
Bulbs 


Grow 


Tells all about the best bulbs, roots, seeds, etc. to be 
planted in the Fall for early Spring blooms. Garden 
hints and planting informat.on. Wr.te for free Book. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
828 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 





Now Is the Time to Plant 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


We offer the following Named Varieties 
35c each—$3.50 per dozen 


GOLIATH—Largest of the Poppies; brilliant scarlet. 
JEANNIE MAWSON-—A brilliant shade of soft rose. 
JOYCE—Beautiful old rose color. 

ROYAL SCARLET—Very floriferous. 

MRS. PERRY—A fine salmon-pink variety. 
OLYMPIA—A new double Oriental Poppy; flame-scarlet. 
ORANGE QUEEN —Large, rich orange color. 


Why plant INFERIOR SEEDLING POPPIES when you can 
get the best NAMED VARIETIES at this low price from 


New England's Coldest Nursery 
MITCHELL NURSERIES Dept. H Barre, Vermont 


Our free catalog lists nearly 1000 varieties of ornamental 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Perennials, etc.—Write for it. 


PLANTING TIME 


Will soon be knocking at our door. PLANNING 
TIME is now here urging us to decide just what 
changes we need to make in our gardens. 


Our catalog, free for the asking, will describe 
many plants and trees that will add to the beauty 
of your grounds. 


Not how many can we grow but how good is 
our watchword. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 

















FREE BULB BOOK 


HORTICULTURE 


_Burpee's 
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More Rock Garden Veronicas 


N the issue of May 1, Mr. Van Melle mentions a group o 
speedwells, but omits a few of my favorites that are at leas 
equally thrifty even in the garden border although they al 
appreciate frequent division and replanting. In this respec 
they seem like the pumila irises which with their short root 
require this attention. 

Veronica peduncularis was the first to bloom—an estab, 
lished plant a good foot wide and six to eight inches high 
its markedly yellowish green studded with white stars. Thq 
flowers are at least as large in V. prostrata, their upper petals 
cleanly lined with red-purple while the spike is loose. The firs} 
scattered blooms were out by May 1. 

Not until May 25 does the pale spire of V. gentianoide 
appear, its height a foot at least but its tufts of thick shiny 
leaves only a few inches and most unlike a veronica in effect. 
In fact, I have found this plant labeled gentiana in some gar- 
dens. It is especially charming with the creamy, striped Tulip 
mar joletti. 

Veronica incana is also tufted in growth but with typical 
tight spikes, speedwell-blue in June. Its foliage, however, is 
gray and again we have a pleasant plant for an edging. 

The previously mentioned V. filiformis I find almost too 
loosely weedy for crevices in the pavement, but V. repens is a 
delightful close mat. Its light blooms, just tinted blue, seem 
to be dropped accidentally upon the green and one is tempted 
to look up to see where they came from. It is rather amusing 
to assemble veronicas together as we have just done for the 
convenience of the students and visitors but it is a far jump 
from V. repens to the three-foot V. longifolia and the even 
shrubbier V. virginica. 








—R. S. Sturtevant. 
Lowthorpe School, Groton, Mass. 


Experiences of an Iris Heretic 


HEN I was young in garden experience I used to believe 

all that I read about methods of growing plants and 
would follow directions religiously. As I have gained in expe- 
rience I have learned that what may be true in one place is 
not necessarily true in another and that sometimes the way to 
success lies in doing what someone else says not to do. 

For instance, I suppose every person who ever wrote about 
bearded iris has said to plant it with the rhizome about one- 
fourth out of the ground, leaving the top exposed to the sun. 
So that is the way I used to plant my iris. But my ground is 





heavy clay that bakes as hard as a brick if I do not stir it and 
turns as slick as grease when it is wet. ‘‘Slick’’ is the right 
word, for just as sure as Winter comes and the ground freezes 
and thaws, every bit of iris newly planted the Summer before 
pops right out of the ground and in Spring it has to be reset 
again. 

Growing tired of this, I have changed my method and now 
plant my iris more deeply, so that the rhizome is covered at 





Look to the Care of Your 
Living Trees | 


The same thoughtfulness and devotion th 
prompts you to have a Veterinary look ait¢ 
your blooded live stock and pets should prom 
you to engage the services of trained Treecu 
turists to look after the health of your Tree 
Your trees cannot plead for help — either y? 
volunteer it, or they die! We place our specia 
ized training and long experience at your dispo* 


Our Free Booklets will tell you muck 
that you should know about your Trees. 
Ask for them—without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc., Tree Service 


1368 Beacon Street 22 Monument Sqt 
Brookline, Mass. Portland. Me. 
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least an inch. The iris grows as well as it did before and 
blooms just the same. And it does not heave out in Winter. 
Last Summer I planted about one thousand iris divisions in 
this manner and not one heaved out over Winter, except a 
few in a lot planted the last of October. This year I had 
unusually fine bloom for a new planting. 

Directions for setting out iris often say to water well at 
the time of planting. There is nothing wrong about this 
except that it is not necessary. I never water iris at planting 
time. The one thousand I mentioned above went in last Sum- 
mer in the middle of the drought and went for weeks with 
almost no rain. I never had better growth than this year’s. 
But I did do something else. The ground was well prepared 
in advance and I kept the hoe going all Summer. 

Peat moss is not supposed to be a good thing for iris, since 
it is slightly acid. Last Summer I made one planting of about 
200 in a bed in which I had mixed a liberal quantity of Ger- 
man peat. A year later, I can see no ill effects. Instead, as a 
result of the lightened texture of the soil, the iris has made 
excellent growth. The iris happened to be a pumila but I 
believe that a pumila type is no different in its requirements 
than the tall bearded sorts. I should like to hear of experiences 
of others with iris and peat. 


Worthington, Ohio. 


Sweet Wivelsfield Makes Good 


SECOND season with the new dianthus Sweet Wivels- 

field brings out more of its good points. Some object to 
it because the colors are not to their taste but a greater number 
are Warming up to it. The result of a cross between Dianthus 
barbatus (Sweet William) and D. allwoodt, this interesting 
and useful hybrid was raised by Allwood Brothers of Hay- 
wards Heath in England, who raised D. allwoodi, D. all- 
woodi alpinus and many greenhouse carnations. I saw it 
growing at Haywards Heath in 1929 and at several large 
English flower shops that Summer and was favorably im- 
pressed with it. 

The dianthus Sweet Wivelsfield will germinate within a 
week and starts to flower within three months. A block of 
plants I have were in bloom in May outside and will persist 
until sharp frost. How many other plants which are hardy 
will do this? This plant wintered perfectly here but seedlings 
started indoors were in bloom several weeks earlier. Both 
parents are true perennials but it is possible to use Sweet 
Wivelsfield as an annual, biennial or perennial, but probably 
in the future it will be best treated as an annual. There are 
colors in this new plant which are not specially pleasing, just 
as there are in Sweet Williams but it is a simple matter to dis- 
card them, and there is something rather pleasing in the wide 
range of colors we get, even though some of them may jar on 
those who are fastidious as to shades. 


Weymouth, Mass. 


—Harry R. O’Brien. 


—W.N. Craig. 


TRAILING ARBUTUS 


We have growing in our nurseries a beautiful lot of 
this plant. They will be ready for shipment in Sep- 
tember, but as the quantity is limited, we shall 
appreciate early orders. 


75c each; $6.00 per 10 
$50.00 per 100; packed free 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 


H. V. LAWRENCE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Ask for Our Complete Catalog 





FALMOUTH 
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fat the SHIP'S DECK "give you a 





Special across the spacious “Ship’s Deck” atop Colton 
ae Manor. Colton Manor extends itself in its 
European Plan superb cuisine and service! 

tf Desired | M 

- elton Maner 
— One of the Finest Hotels 
OVERLOOKING In Atlantic City 
THE OCEAN 
e Fora week or a week-end enjoy theluxury ofthe finest appointments 
SEA WATER without exorbitant price. Booklet. Write or wire for reservations. 
err PAUL AUCHTER, Mgr. A. C. ANDREWS, Pres. 
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Destructive insect pests are quickly killed by 
use of Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray, the nation- 
ally recognized standard insecticide. Protect 
your flowers, plants, shrubs, and evergreens 
by spraying frequently and thoroughly. For 
sale at all dealers. Recommended by officers 
and members of the Garden Club of America 


1 quart $1.00 

1 gallon $3.00 
5 gallons $12.00 
10 gallons $20.00 





WILONJMEME 281s (etoem 





An efficient fungicide offering a safe, scientific 
preventative and remedy for Mildew, Black 
Spot and other fungus diseases of ornamental 
and greenhouse plants. Particularly recom- 
mended for the Nectria Canker on Boxwood. 


1 gallon $4.00 
5 gallons $15.00 
10 gallons $30.00 





WIL ONT. 15 (ee 





WILSON’S AWINC non-poisonous, highly 
concentrated PYRETHRUM spray. Controls 
both sucking and chewing insects of the more 
resistant type such as Japanese Beetle, Mexi- 
can Bean Beetle, Mealy Bug, Red Spider, Rose 
Chafer and Slug, Aster and Dahlia Beetle, 
Cabbage Worm, White Fly and others. Com- 
plete, requiring only a dilution with water. 











Desk E8 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 























ISEA AIR APPETITE 


Breathe in the bracing sea air as it sweeps 












IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


Did you see our exhibit at the Boston Iris Show, June 5-67 Agpecenay the 
judges considered it pretty good because they awarded it a GOLD DAL. Yes, 
and judging by letters received and the hundreds of people who visited our 
grounds during the next few days, it seems to have been considered a good dis- 
play. Be that as it may, the varieties shown are listed in our catalogue which is 
sent to all who ask for it. We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful 
service but wi MOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. 100 Iris, at least 27 
varieties (not labeled) $5.00. 12 Iris, 12 Delphiniums, 6 Peonies (not labeled) 
$6.00. Delphinium seed from selected blooms (ready in August) large pkt. 50 cts. 
Peonies and Deliphiniums are now in flower; visitors welcome. 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. These 
plants are grown in pots and can be planted at any time in Summer. 


Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 
2%-in. pots, $3 per 12; 3%4-in. pots, $4 per 12 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 
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Wild Flowers in the Berkshires 
she Sesh EAR Sir—Your recent letter from Mrs. Whiting about Rhododendrons, 
° the flora of the north peaks impels me to suggest to Kalmias, Azaleas 


those of your readers who like to explore the heights that they 
visit the Mt. Everett State Reservation in Berkshire. This 
reservation, in the extreme southwest corner of Massachusetts, 
contains the second highest mountain in the commonwealth, 
and the highest pond—Guilder Pond, 2,100 feet. In and 
adjacent to the reservation is a skyline trail—the dwarfing of 
the timber being due, no doubt, to the lack of soil and wind 
exposure. On this trail in mid-June I found gardens of pale 
corydalis and ‘‘bunchberries,’’ pink lady’s slippers, and mats 
of blueberry blossoms prostrate on the rocks. The stunted 
pitch pines were gay with little red candles, and the laurel 
marched up the steep slopes to the very ridge. Around Guilder 
Pond in May we have myriads of painted trilliums nodding 
on the dark carpet of needles under the hemlocks. We have 
the blue clematis in Spring, and twin flowers, and clintonia, 
and carpets of arbutus and fringed polygala. 

On the lower limestone, on the east side of the mountain, 
where several wild brooks tumble down hundred-foot water- 
falls, we have the spleenworts and the cliff brake, and believe 
it or not, Scott’s spleenwort has been found. Speaking as one 
of the Commissioners of this reservation, we are eager to see 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Reg 


and Hemlocks 


We supply only carefully selected 
plants of the above in any quantiti 
and sizes. 


They are collected from the 16,00 
acre estate owned by the LINVILL 
IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, whic 
has an elevation of 4000 to 6000 feet 


Fall shipments commence about Sep| 
tember first; Spring shipments about 
March first. 

LINVILLE NURSERIES 


“Crest of the Blue Ridge”’ 
Linville, North Carolina 


L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
formerly of the late firm of 
P. J. Berckmans Company, Augusta, Gs, 





For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Spec cialists 


NEW YORKCITY 




















RHODODENDRONS 


Natives, 1 to 6 feet | 
| 
| 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 





Maximum Catawbiense 
Carolinianum 


KALMIA Latifolia (Mountain | 






















































































Laurel) 1 to 4 feet it enjoyed by others than the people who climb the mountain Catalogue upon Application 7) ° 
Asatins, Seveied Vattiiie in a car, eat a banana, exclaim, “Oh, I can see the Catskills!” 16 South Market Street BL 
and come down. There is always a dangerous tendency in BOSTON i . MASS] 5,, 
| am . Py . nd 
Weite for Price List public reservations to turn Nature into a motor road and 7 
THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. picnic ground. We are trying to preserve a part of this wild A Recipe for Success in 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. upland in its complete integrity, and we hope that lovers of Amateur Gardening 
Established 1849 the natural scene and mountain flowers will make use of our Follow the methods explained by gardening sp C 
easily accessible (though inevifably sometimes steep) trails. ite adn We Ge aint ote 
LATER'S —Walter Prichard Eaton. on all gardening matters. Send $1 for 7 month } 
issues, 
Sheffield, Mass. GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE] 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York Cit ; 
UPERB Iris Bulleyana From Seed 
SEED from finest Wrexhams n ad ‘ 
PLANTS reser yoo eeeet sale om d ‘HE first days of June brought with them the first blooms Pach sandra s 
ed now for ea: ° nig e " 
ia ane of Iris bulleyana, and when this is written, more than Be. y “a 
Satisfaction Guapeteal Deigu eaare 300 mid-way through the month, it is still flowering and has yet | po0q quatity, $20.00 per 1,000, 
Vv. 0. B. SLA ite 
siicidieec aiaee other buds to expand. The plants here were raised from seed Cash With Order Only 
Memier: American and British Delph. Societies sown in the Fall of 1928, the seeds having been obtained ADOLF MULLER 
from Kew. It flowered for the first time last year. DeKalb N : ‘ Ps 
Send For Our In many ways this iris approaches the sibirica type, having eKalb Nurseries, Norristown, P 
FALL CATALOG the same narrow foliage but in this species rather more lax 
(ISSUED AUGUST 15) than in the sibiricas. The flowers are of the same size but the Alpine and Rock Garden Plan | F 
, falls are more abbreviated and the lower portion of the stand- | P ee ~ ia 
TOTTY'S ; : ; he Hardy Perennials Flowering Apple P 
MADI ards is much more decidedly rolled inwards giving to these Cusennastens Ameless 
§ P 
SON, NEW JERSEY members a narrower appearance. Iwo flowers are borne on Hybrid Lilacs, etc. P 
i each stem. The flowers are carried above the foliage by virtue Send for 1931 Catalogue = 
Christmas Roses of the fact that the latter is reflexed, actually the leaves exceed WESTON NURSERIES 
$1.25 each, 5 for $6.00 the flower stems in length. PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
6 Hybrid Delphiniums $3.00 The color of the whole flower is a most wonderful rich, Waeey Snes annem Dt 
Catelag 7 “Grerione Peonies” and velvety purple, relieved by some golden yellow markings th 
sovely Lilies” on request new 
towards the bases of the falls. . 
I. S. HENDRICKSON “m 
—_- Jemecport, L. 1, ¥.¥. i. ies —T. H. Everett. Send Today fo RO 
easantville, N. Y. 
sana This Guide 
\ Send for The Book of Ever { shaq 
: greens and sha¢ 
HILL'S EVERGREENS The Outstanding Red | trees for estates, publ 
f L test, t ] 1] grounds, small hom S 
Ge various artistic planting pians for Oriental Poppy 7° "S Unless Plantings, and relores 
" our home oice of everv variety izes ironi seet 
) Over 100 pictures — 50 in full color. 
‘3:¥ Enclose 25¢ for book — refunded on you now (once and twice tra Me 
"4:9 first orde ° planted) to specimens ‘ 
‘ D. HILL NURSERY CO. 30 ews Lula A. Neeie» Midsummer Catalog have it on wet oe more 7 Broad 
1 gest Growers in America em Sea ; | The book you need now to refer to for d eaf evergreens, flowerin 
_. is only one of the ma ne orienta ies whic ; our q 
Box 317 Dundee, Ill. - i se 7 anya wn onipe soe selection of Winter and Spring-flower- y esk shrubs, Sade ple uae oe 
which are strong, vigorous and sure to grow for you. a — Brag Seeds that should be will inte Er akery' buye 
. . We will gladly send you our catalog on request, planted a 18 season. of trees and plants. 
The Aiken Nurseries which lists not only the poppies, but also hundreds | For a free copy mention this publication Write today for our Short Guide 
GEORGE D. AIKEN of the best peonies, including some very new varie- and be sure to address Dept. T-1. remembering that we offer good stock, low 
ties not found in most lists, prices, and fair dealing 
ial . ' te 
Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy QUALITY STOCK ONLY HENRY A. DREER KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE $c 
} . ~ elsey Nursery Co. Est. 1878 
PUTNEY, VERMONT | AUGLAIZE GARDENS 1306 Spring Garden Street 50 Church Street, New York City 
| 155 Boyd Avenue Van Wert, 0. Philadelphia, Pa. I 
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The World’s Best by 
Actual Test 


My catalogue groups varieties by color, 
by height, with flowering season, rat- 
ings and honest descriptions. Iris for 
mass planting; named and unnamed col- 
lections; Dwarf Bearded Iris; Beardless 
Iris; Crested Iris; Intermediate Iris; 
Siberian and Oriental Iris; Iris Species, 
Spurias; Oncocyclus, Regalia and Pogo- 
cyclus Iris, Bulbous and Tuberous 
Rooted Iris, Japanese Iris. 


New Introductions Prize Peonies 
New Sensational Roses 
Send for Catalogue 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 








PEONIES 


Double Peonies all colors. Worth $7.50, 
this month $2.50. 12 Regal Lilies, bloom- 


12: size bulbs, $2.50. 12 Delphiniums, 


all shades of blue, $2.50 12 Darwin Tulips $1.00, 
12 Jonquils $1.00. 


BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
Route 3 Kansas City, Mo. 


Profitable Peonies 


Only Best of the Old and New 
at Attractive Prices 
20th Anniversary Catalog Ready 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


Berlin, Maryland 














August and September 
Special Peony Offer 


One standard division each — Kelway’s Glorious, 
Martha Bullock, Longfellow, Mikado and Addie- 
lanchea for $7. Write for other attractive offers. 


DOTY PEONY GARDENS 
Center Point, Iowa 


THE BROOK GARDENS 


GOODLAND, INDIANA 
IRIS PEONIES 
Peony Lillian Gumm, a fine new pink 


Standard Root $2.50 Three Roots $6.00 
Complete List Upon Request 


IRIS RETICULATA 


Superfine bulbs. Scilla 








Also Oxalis adenophylla; 





HORTICULTURE 


Proper Soil Acidity for Rhododendrons 


ONSIDERABLE attention has been given to determining 
the correct degree of acidity for ericaceous plants, espe- 
cially by Dr. Coville of the United States Department of 
Agriculture at Washington. I understand that he recommends 
an acidity of about four and one-fourth to four and one-half 
pH as the best for rhododendrons and azaleas, although some 
varieties probably would do better in a less acid soil. On my 
own place, a test was made of the soil about three years ago 
which showed a pH value of 4.32 (quite acid), which is 
about the best possible. 

In most parts of eastern New England, the soil is naturally 
acid, and unless it has at some time had lime applied, it should 
be well suited for ericaceous plants. If lime has been used, the 
soil can be corrected sufficiently by the use of tannic acid or 
aluminum sulphate to obtain the proper acidity. Even an 
application of wood ashes at some time may have made the 
soil alkaline, and this condition should be corrected. The soil 
at Sandwich is sandy and well-drained, which is important 
for good results. If the soil is heavy, it is well to add 15 to 20 
per cent of coarse sand and 10 to 15 per cent of peat moss 
mixed thoroughly with the soil. The peat moss will keep the 
soil acid. 

When setting out my plants, I have the hole dug much 
larger and deeper than the plant would seem to require. Leaf 
mold from oak leaves is packed thoroughly in the bottom of 
the hole. Then, top soil is added under the roots of the plant 
to bring it to the right level. After packing top soil around 
the roots, leaf mold is used to fill in the sides of the hole and 
is packed firmly to within six inches of the top, and the hole 
filled up with top soil. This leaf mold from oak leaves fur- 
nishes the very best food for these plants, and as it contains 
tannic acid, it keeps the soil in an acid condition. Maple and 
elm leaves should be avoided, as they turn alkaline when they 


| decay. If one has any doubt about the condition of the soil, 





it would be well to have it tested. 
—Charles O. Dexter. 
Sandwich, Mass. 


Changing the Color of Hydrangeas 
ARDEN-MAKERS are forever asking how to develop 





the blue color in tubbed hydrangeas. Several methods | 
may be adopted, although doubtless there will be varying | 


degrees of success. One involves the use of iron filings in the 
soil but no definite proportions seem to have been worked 


out. It has been found as a result of many experiments that | 


an ounce of alum dissolved in five gallons of hot water and 


_ applied when the water has become cold will intensify the 
| blue shade. ‘The alum water should be given at eight- or ten- 
| day intervals, but always after the soil has been moistened 


italica, Cyclamen hederaefolia; Olsynium grandi- | 


forum, Anemone blanda; A. fulgenas, Mt. Hood 
lilies, Ranunculus gramnifolia,etc. Ask for list of 
od and rare alpines for Fall. Bulbs ready July 
5th. 


ROCKMARGE ALPINE GARDENS | , : : 
| are growing can be obtained, it may help to change the color 


WASHINGTON | 


Mrs. Edith H. Banghart, F.R.H.S. 
MEDINA 





Surplus Iris Sale 


Matchless Values From the Finest 


Collection in the Country 
° 


Special Circular on Request 


° 


SCHREINER'S IRIS GARDENS | 


Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 


with plain water. The soil itself has much to do with the 
color of hydrangeas. It sometimes happens that cuttings from 
a blue plant will become pink when they are planted in dif- 


ferent soil. If soil from the location where blue hydrangeas | 


of other plants. 





H. L. FROST @ CO. 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY £INSECT CONTROL 
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Super Iris Collections 


Every variety distinct and the standard of its 
color class. All roots labeled and sent postpaid. 


COLLECTION A 


Fifteen fine varieties including True Charm, Morn- 
ing Splendor, Odaroloc, Mary Gibson, etc. cata- 


loging at least $10. . $5.00 
COLLECTION B 
Amber, Amerind, Ann Page, Aphrodite, Asia, 


Bolingbroke, Canyon Mists, Chalcedony, Citron- 
ella, Dominion, Duke of York, Evadne, Glowing 
Embers, Jacqueline Guillot, Jubilee, Mildred 
Presby, Mons. Arnal, Pioneer, Primrose, Princess 
Osra, Rajput, Santa Barbara, Yellow Moon, 
Yeoman, Zada. Value $23.25. $12.00 


COLLECTION C 


“The Ultimate in Fine Iris’’ 
Bonita, Bruno, Dolly Madison, Estrallon, Fra 
Angelica, Frieda Mohr, Jane Williamson, Leonato, 
Mary Barnett, Micheline Charriare. Mme. C. 
Bouscant, Mrs. Marion Cran, San Luis Rey, 
Solferino, Sonoma, Souv. L. Michaud. Value 
ea dihebaadses os aes $25.00 


KENWOOD IRIS GARDENS 


B. BR. 10 Cincinnati, Ohio 








Iris List Is Outstanding 
The original frank and truthful descrip- 
tive list that leads the way for all others. 
Attractive Prices 


FAIRY GARDENS, Napoleon, O. 


GLADIOLUS 


Plenty of the wanted newer varieties at 
very special Fall prices. A postal will place 
your name on our mailing list. 

If possible, visit us and view one of the 
largest and most carefully grown plantings 
of choice varieties in the United States. 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook New Hampshire 








Iris List of New and Noteworthy 


Varieties at Bargain Prices 
Rock Garden Iris. Purple Pumilla or Pale blue 
Azurea. $1 per dozen. $4 per 100, delivered. 
Sempervivums or hardy hen and chickens. 6 each 
of 4 varieties $2. 3 each of 8 varieties $2.50, 
delivered. 

Delphinium seed from the finest selected plants 
of world’s famous strains. Liberal package 35c. 


WALTER TIMMERMAN 
2017 Freeman Ave., Kansas City, Kansas 





Especially the NEWEST 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 


Catalogue Upon Request 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


WEST HARTFORD CONN. 
garden. Coronation, Freda Mohr, 


Henri Cayeux, Los An- 


geles, and many others all at a low price. 


MRS. GERTRUDE I. TITUS 
17 Sheridan Road 





Choice varieties from a private 


Mme. 


Swampscott, Mass. 





The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog each year containing 
NEW INTRODUCTIONS 


and a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 
GRACE STURTEVANT 





WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 
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LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive — Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots — save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 1-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in, 6-in. 

-75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT LOOSE MULCH, for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens, Seeding Flats and Potting 
Soil. Light — Clean — Naturalistic — Fertile. 
BINDS ITSELF TO THE GROUND 
LOAMAT SHEET MULCH for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens. Light—-Clean—Naturalistic 
—Porous. 
HEAVY LOAMAT, a Base for Growing Grass. 
An Effective Indoor Decoration used extensively 
as a mat for flower displays and in horticultural 
exhibitions. 
Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100 3-inch Loamat 
pots, or 25c for sample order. 

CIRCULAR and PRICES on request 


Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 





bles ‘ | 

24-inch Weight 20 Ibs. 

Double edge reversible detachable blades 
Pressed Steel Oonstruction 

Outs dandelions, blackheads, long thin 

grass regardless of hight without effort. 
Write for description of our 
STEEP BANKING MOWER 


AUTO-SICKLE CO. 
South Natick Mass., U. 8. A. 





The Mower 
all the weeds in your lawa. 
The Clipper does not touch 

the grass until it cuts 
it. You can cut tall 
grass and weeds be- 
tween rows and ua- 
der shrub fences. If 
your dealer does not 
handle write us for 
circulars and prices. 


Oiipper Mfg. Oo., Inc., Dept. H, Dixon, Il. 





BUELL—BOSTON 


IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 
work. Loosens heavy soil; enriches and binds 
light soil; retains moisture. Send $4 for stand- 
ard-size burlap bale, freight prepaid in N. E. 


Cc. E. BUELL, Inc. 
Board of Trade Bldg., Boston, Mass. 











RAREST ALPINE SEEDS — 2000 vars. 
Hardy Alpine Seeds from one of the largest col- 
lections in Britain, collected from the mountains 
of the world. List carriage paid. Seeds duty free. 
Sample collection containing 15 distinct vars. 
$1.50, 32 vars. $2.50, 100 vars. $7.00. Guar- 
anteed really good collections. Also 10 vars. of 
any of the following: Anemones, Adquilegias, 
Campanulas, Dianthus, Gentians, Hypericums, 
Iris, Liliums, Papavers, Pentstemons, Primulas, 
Rhododendrons, Saxifrages, Veronicas or Violas, 
$1.25. Remit International Money Order. 


Rev. H. A. H. Anderson, F.R.H.S. 
Glen Hall Leicester, England 


10 beautiful cacti with bowl 

CACTI to plant $1.00 postpaid. 60 

varieties cacti seeds mixed, 

10c. 5 rare succulents, $1.00 postpaid. 
DESERT PLANT CO. 

Station A, Box 95 El Paso, Texas 








NARCISSUS—DIRECT FROM GROWER: 
6 Glory of Sassenheim, 12 Alba Grandi- 
flora, 6 Chinese Sacred Lilies. Flowering 
size $2.50, postpaid. Cash with order. LAst 
on request. TyDee Bulb Gardens, 6791 
Woodman Ave., Van Nuys, Oalif. Oarl 
Tyler, Owner. 





HORTICULTURE 


The Yellow Irises for Variety 


ELLOW is a color needed in every iris collection to give 

variety and contrast. Yet with no other color except pink 
has a confiding public been beaten so often in buying new 
varieties. I realize full well the responsibility incurred in at- 
tempting to point out the very best, but I rely on long prac- 
tical experience. 

Commencing with the pumilas, Orange Queen is named as 
the best nearest to golden yellow. Nymph has been called a 
giant pumila and this description is accurate. A grower friend 
has called its color “‘mellow yellow.”’ Queen Flavia is still a 
good yellow iris among the intermediates. The color is really 
primrose-yellow. Yellow Hammer is the deepest yellow and 
the largest flower among the intermediates and is a desirable 
variety. 

Flavescens, pale or creamy yellow, with long stems is 
desirable for early cutting and also for massing in localities 
where it has not escaped. Yellow Moon is an exquisite creamy 
yellow with a flower of good size but only a medium length 
stem. I believe that Gold Imperial, notwithstanding its low 
price, is the best yellow iris today. It is well named and its 
golden color makes up for its moderate height and medium 
sized flowers. Pluie D’Or is a taller Gold Imperial and its 
length of stem is its long suit. The flowers are only slightly 
larger than those of Gold Imperial. Rayo de Sol is a rival of 
the above and the color is even richer. It has larger flowers 
and the blooms have more substance. There is no white in the 
falls such as other yellows have. In height it is about the same 
as Gold Imperial. 

Desert Gold is the finest early light yellow to date, with 
very large flowers, having good substance and long stems. 
Desert Gold has a clear color and for this reason is superior to 
Helios, which is marred somewhat by veins in its yellow 
throat. Coronation is a fine late golden yellow with flowers of 
good size, good substance and strong growth. Colias is a fine 
late distinct light yellow. I first saw this iris three years ago 
and it impressed me. This season I saw it again in the origina- 
tor’s grounds and I was again so impressed by its beauty and 
distinctness that it was added to my collection. Prairie Gold 
is a desirable late yellow, having the deepest yellow found in 
irises. The flower is of fair size and the plant is a good grower. 


—H. W. Groschner. 
Napoleon, Ohio. 


Coming Events 


August 8-9. Tacoma, Wash. Show of the Washington State Gladi- 
olus Society at Point Defiance Park. 

August 8-9. Terre Haute, Ind. Show of the Wabash Valley Gladi- 
olus Society. 

August 10. Germantown, Pa. Gladiolus Show of the Germantown 
Horticultural Society, in Vernon Park. 

August 11-12. Marion, Ind. Annual meeting and show of the 
Indiana Gladiolus Society in the Memorial Coliseum Building. 

August 12-14. Guelph, Ont., Can. Convention of the Canadian Flor- 
ists and Gardeners Association in the Ontario Agricultural College. 

August 13. Worcester, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition of the Worcester 
County Horticultural Society, Horticultural Hall, 30 Elm Street. 

August 15-16. Rutledge, Pa. Gladiolus Exhibition of the Rutledge 
Horticultural Society. 

August 18-19. Belleville, Ont., Can. The tenth annual exhibition of 
the Canadian Gladiolus Society. 

August 19-20. Kalamazoo, Mich. The annual exhibition and con- 
vention of the Michigan Gladiolus Society. 

August 21-23. Duxbury, Mass. Fourth Annual Flower Show of the 
Community Garden Club of Duxbury, at Partridge Academy. 

August 21-23. Fond du Lac, Wis. Exhibit of the Wisconsin Gladi- 
olus Society at the Hotel Retlaw. 

August 22-23. Boston, Mass. Gladiolus Exhibition, in co-operation 
with the New England Gladiolus Society at Horticultural Hall. 








Gorgeous Peonies 


RARE BARGAIN: Philippe Rivoire, Rich- 
ard Carvel. Red Bird, Le Cygne, Solange, 
Therese, Jeannot, Phyllis Kelway, Rosa 
Bonheur, Auguste Dessert; 10 aristocrats, 
10 colors of the world’s best, No. 1, 3-5 
eye roots, $15.00. 


B. B. WRIGHT PEONY GARDEN 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Member American Peony Society 


FALL BULBS for 





| 


FAIR OAKS BULB GARDENS 


SEEDLINGS 


Arctotis Asters, Cosmos 
Strawflowers Annual Lupin 


50c Dozen—$4 100 


SPRING BLOOMS 
Daffodils Tulips 
Lilies Iris 

Beautiful Varieties 
Reasonable Prices 





WOODBURN, ORE. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


C. J. McGREGOR & SONS, Inc. 
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The Handy Hose Holde 


Controls stream 
spray from ¢g 
hose nozzle at 
angle from ve 
to horizontal 
in any direct 
Can be adjusted 
moved with 
turning off 
Satisfaction 
anteed. 


Save time and ¢; 
Order today 


Price $2.00 


PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 
$20 Tappan Street Brookline, 


POSITIONS WANTED 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Gardener and Farmer 


Scientific and practical knowledge. Early trai 
England and Scotland. Experienced all land 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; mak 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, la 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting 
and small trees, expert grower of choice 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outsi 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, ho 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. ¥ 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. Hi 
class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, 
children. 


P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y, 














Superintendent or Gardener, experi 

in all branches of work on private est 
English-American, married, childless, 
cellent references, member N. A. G. F, 
Oare of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass, 





Young woman, having graduated f 
Wellesley College this year, majoring 
botany, wishes position where she 
work directly with plants. Address 

Oare of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass, 





Gardener: Could handle small estate, 
assistant on large estate. Good chauffew 
85 years old, married, one child. Best 
references. W. F., Care of “‘Horticultu 
Boston, Mass. 





Young man, single, graduate of the § 
bridge School of Agriculture at the 
chusetts State College in Amherst, desi 
Position as assistant gardener or as § 
dener if it is a small private estate. § 
greenhouse experience and consid 
outside experience with flowers, fruits 
vegetables. Good knowledge of plant 
terials. References good, will go anyw 
Address J. W., Oare of ‘“Horticultar 
Boston, Mass. 





Young man, single, college graduate, 0 

slovakia, Europe. Majoring in land 

floriculture and agriculture desires 

tion. Reliable and diligent. Address 

& Shylo, Care of “Horticulture,” E 
ass. 





Gardener, experienced in all branches 
gardening and estate work, landscap 
designing, glass and general farm 
estate work. Competent to take full chat 
A practical working manager. H. W. 
Care of “Horticulture,” Horticultural 
Boston, Mass. 





Greenhouse or Estate Work—Young 
single, graduate of the Stockbridge & 
of Agriculture at Massachusetts State¥ 
lege. Three years’ experience with & 
ing nursery and greenhouse. Best of 
ences. F. X. F., Care of “Horticulta 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, 29, German, married, 00 
dren. 18 years experience in green 
and landscape, flowers, vegetables, 
trees, lawns, shrubs, evergreens, 
trees, good knowledge of plants, 
permanent (or temporary) position om 
vate estate. Wife could help in house 
required. Philadelphia section pr 
Excellent references. Address U. B., § 
of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





Young American, single with several 

experience in collegiate, private and 
mercial greenhouses. Roses a spec 
is looking for a situation in the 

Address, Grower, Care of “Horticult 
Boston, Mass. 





Young woman graduate of Massac 
State Oollege '31, four year course, 
cializing in floriculture. Willing 
in any capacity in order to learn 
trade. Single, 23 years old. Address J 
G., Care of “Horticulture,” Hortical 
Hall, Boston. 





